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rights, liberties and equalities. It is essentially an 
insult to the entire class of workingmen, in this 
country as well as Japan. Upright, well-behaved 
workingmen, whether skilled or unskilled, have the 
same right to travel from their country, to reside 
abroad and engage in employment and change their 
residence from one country to another, as people of 
any other class. No fine-spun theory of " standard 
of living " can take away this right. Governments 
have no right, at no matter whose behest, to put any 
such restrictions and marks of inferiority upon any 
class of citizens as it is proposed in a new treaty 
with Japan to put upon the working class of the two 
countries. 

The agreement reached and embodied in the immi- 
gration bill and proposed to be put into the new 
treaty has had of course as its aim to quiet the excite- 
ment growing out of the action of the San Francisco 
school board in segregating the Japanese pupils, and 
to preserve undisturbed the friendship of Japan. 
That is a most laudable purpose. But the method 
employed is likely to make the last state of the case 
worse than the first. Friendship is neither produced 
nor maintained in such wise. The Japanese are 
already protesting against the exclusion proposed. 
They would be less worthy of our respect and 
friendship than they are if they did not protest 
against it. The American working men are also pro- 
testing against the stigma of inferiority put upon 
them. If the course is persisted in, the whole body 
of the Japanese people, in spite of the Mikado, will 
become deeply disaffected against our country. 
Their confidence in the President, which has per- 
sisted during the recent disturbance, will break 
down, and a state of feeling will settle down in 
Japan like that in China growing out of Chinese 
exclusion, which produced the recent widespread 
boycott of American goods. Nothing could be more 
disastrous than this to our national honor and to our 
reputation for love of liberty and justice. 

One of the most deplorable features of the situation 
is that a fresh opportunity will thus be given to the 
war-howlers to seduce the nation further into the 
ways of militarism and naval expansion. They have 
been busy through the recent disturbance. They 
have for the moment forgotten their dread of Ger- 
many. They have been absolutely sure that we can- 
not escape a war with Japan, for the commercial 
supremacy of the Pacific — as sure as if they had seen 
the Japanese shells already tumbling into the Pacific 
coast cities. Men in Congress, who pretend to be 
grave and serious, when the naval bill came up the 
other day, made this coming war with Japan the basis 
of impassioned pleas for two Dreadnaughts. But for 
this bogy, which was hung up like a black, ragged 
scarecrow in the House by Mr. Weeks and others, it 
is almost certain that Mr. Burton's motion to strike 
out the second Dreadnaught from the naval bill — 



which received 114 votes as it was — would have had 
a good majority. 

The new feeling of dislike for our country awak- 
ened in Japan by the proposed exclusion from our 
shores of Japanese workmen will inflame the imagin- 
ations of these men and whet their appetites for more 
battleships. They will keep the country distracted, 
if they can, with further visions of yellow invasions, 
while they saddle upon the backs of the unwary tax- 
payers new burdens for the enlarged armaments which 
they are determined to have. What makes the influ- 
ence of these war-mongers capable of doing such 
abundant mischief in the country is a certain pen- 
chant for war scares among the people. This has 
come down by heredity from the past, and is liable 
to flame up in a moment like a tinder box when the 
least spark falls upon it. This is one of the worst 
legacies to us of the wars and war-spirit of the past. 

It has been depressing to see what a large number 
of the people have, because of this weakness, been 
led away by the totally irrational talk of war with 
Japan. It has been in the newspapers, on the lecture 
platforms, on the streets, in private circles. And the 
men who are determined that the United States navy 
shall be the biggest on earth, who go about frighten- 
ing audiences with war-bogies, will take immediate 
advantage of the righteous protests made by the 
Japanese against having their working class excluded 
from our shores. The return of a few Japanese boys 
to the San Francisco schools will not stop their 
mouths. Japan will loom more terrible than ever 
before them, and by their cries of alarm they will 
seduce the public into supporting their absurd naval 
schemes, and next winter they will be on hand in 
Washington beseeching the Representatives of the 
people to give them one more Dreadnaught, that we 
may be ready for Japan, when she comes upon us 
" in such an hour as we think not." 



The Interparliamentary Union and 
its Work. 

The Interparliamentary Union, of which so much is 
heard nowadays in connection with the • movement for 
world-peace, is an association of members and ex-mem- 
bers of the various Parliaments of the world for the pro- 
motion of arbitration and better relations among the 
nations generally. It began nearly twenty years ago in 
the special interest taken in the subject by William Ran- 
dal Cremer, a member of the British House of Com- 
mons. At first working quietly and patiently at home, 
he was instrumental in 1887 in causing a memorial to be 
presented by members of the British Parliament to the 
President and Congress of the United States in support 
of arbitration. This was followed by a similar memorial 
from France expressing the wish that a treaty of arbitra- 
tion might be signed between that country and ours. 
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In 1888 Mr. Cremer arranged a joint meeting in Paris 
of a few members of the Parliaments of England and 
France. This meeting occupied itself for the most part 
with a discussion of arbitration between France, Great 
Britain and the United States. As a result of this con- 
ference, the association now known as the Interparlia- 
mentary Union was formed in Paris in 1889. It began 
with a bureau of which Frederic Passy, the celebrated 
French internationalist and peace worker, was made 
president. Later on, when the organization took a more 
permanent shape, it formed a central council, which meets 
for business when the main body is not in session. It 
also established an executive bureau at Berne, of which 
Dr. Charles Albert Gobat of the Swiss Parliament is 
secretary. With one or two exceptions annual confer- 
ences of the Union have been held, usually in some Old- 
World capital. 

The Association, which has grown very rapidly, now 
numbers about two thousand five hundred members, and 
includes some of the leading public men of the day. The 
members of the different Parliaments represented in it 
are organized into national groups with their own officers. 
The American Group, organized only three years ago, 
has about two hundred members. Its president is Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt of St. Louis, Mo. 

The significance of this organization lies in the fact 
that it is composed of members of the Parliaments, and 
that they view problems in government from an inter- 
national standpoint. Scientists, educators and postal 
officials had held universal congresses to consider matters 
of common interest among the nations. Government 
executives and diplomatists of necessity take an interna- 
tional point of view of things. But until this Union 
came into existence it was the custom of legislators, ex- 
cept as they passed upon the merits of a treaty or some 
special subject of international relations, to confine them- 
selves to interests within the geographical limits of their 
own country. This organization is also significant be- 
cause the ideas of arbitration and peace, which in the 
pioneer days of the past were advocated chiefly by peace 
societies and humanitarians, are now being adopted by 
practical politicians and statesmen. It also means that 
the international attitude of a government is no longer 
to be left to rulers and their cabinets, but more and more 
to be the subject of legislative action and the theme of 
popular discussion. At the outset the Union urged the 
importance of having the popular will in international 
relations expressed by the direct vote of the people. 

The recommendations of the Union have more weight 
to-day than those of almost any other international body. 
They are quoted by peace advocates in their lectures, 
have been endorsed by universal peace congresses, and 
are incorporated into the resolutions of labor conven- 



tions. At its twelfth meeting, held in St. Louis in 1904, 
Hon. Francis B. Loomis, Assistant Secretary of State, 
said in his speech of welcome to its members : " You 
have aroused, directed and educated public sentiment in 
favor of arbitration throughout the civilized world." 

From the preliminary conference in 1888 arbitration 
has been the main object of the Union. Resolutions 
passed by it in 1889 express its position as follows: 

" The members of the Interparliamentary Conference 
again urgently recommend all civilized governments to 
conclude treaties by which, without injury to their inde- 
pendence, or allowing any interference in what concerns 
their home affairs, they would engage to submit to arbi- 
tration the settlement of all differences which might 
arise between them. 

" In every case in which the circumstances shall appear 
favorable — which is so far as concerns the United 
States and France, the United States and Italy, the 
United States and Spain — the governments and the 
Parliaments are earnestly invited to neglect no efforts 
to arrive promptly at the conclusion of such treaties. 
The Conference is convinced that the example once set 
will be speedily imitated. 

" While awaiting the conclusion of permanent treaties, 
embracing all cases, the Conference expresses the desire 
that a special arbitration clause may be inserted in all 
special commercial treaties, literary conventions and 
others for their interpretation and execution." 

Since these resolutions were passed more than forty 
special treaties of arbitration for a limited number of 
years have been made between pairs of nations, and now 
it is proposed that there shall be a general treaty of arbi- 
tration, signed by all or a large number of them, when- 
ever it shall be possible to bring about an international 
agreement in this matter. 

The fifth conference of the Union, which was held 
at The Hague in 1894, adopted a resolution appointing 
six of its members a committee to prepare a plan for a 
permanent court of arbitration. This committee made 
a report the following year at Brussels in which it set 
forth in fourteen articles a working plan of such a court. 
Mr. Loomis referred to it in the following language : 
" The Interparliamentary Union deserves credit for prac- 
tically forecasting five years in advance what proved to 
be the most salient work of the Peace Conference at 
The Hague." He also spoke of the fact that several 
members of the Union were delegates to the Hague 
Conference and exerted a powerful influence upon its 
proceedings. The Czar himself, in an authorized inter- 
view with Mr. William T. Stead, acknowledged that the 
idea of calling the first Conference was suggested to him 
by the work of the Union. 

The United States for nearly a century, through the 
agitation of its peace societies and some of its most pro- 
gressive statesmen, had been eminent among the nations 
for its preference for arbitration to war in the settlement 
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of international controversies. It had made a notable 
record at the time of the Geneva Award, in the case of 
the Alabama Claims, and had shown its natural tendency 
in calling together the first Pan-American Conference. 
But owing to the distance to be traveled to get to 
Europe, it had not been represented in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. In 1896, therefore, the Union passed 
a resolution of appreciation of our work in its cause and 
our Congress was invited to be represented in its meet- 
ings. Hon. Samuel J. Barrows met with the Union the 
year following, and in 1899 was joined by Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt. Both men were chosen members of the 
central council. They were influential in having an 
invitation extended to the Union to hold its twelfth con- 
ference at St. Louis, on the occasion of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. Our government, at an expense of 
$50,000, entertained the delegates who attended this 
convention and gave them and their companions an 
excursion to places of historic interest in various parts of 
the country, including Mount Vernon and Washington. 
It was during this visit that President Roosevelt at the 
request of the Union promised to call the second Hague 
Conference. "The Tour of the Interparliamentary 
Union " is the title of a splendidly illustrated souvenir 
book, which was prepared by Mr. Barrows and published 
by our government in 1905. In this book is a chapter 
on the history and purpose of the Union from which 
this sketch is in part taken. 

Since internationalism has come to be one of the most 
important interests of the day, the project of a world- 
congress of the nations, proposed more than half a cen- 
tury ago by Elihu Burritt, has been more and more 
prominently brought forward by the friends of peace. 
The Interparliamentary Union in advocating periodic 
meetings of the Hague Conference has practically en- 
dorsed the idea of such a congress. Only last year the 
suggestion was made by Mr. Bartholdt that perhaps at 
first delegates from the Union might act as the lower 
house or popular branch, and the delegates to the 
Hague Conference, who are appointed by the govern- 
ment executives, might serve as the upper house of the 
world-congress. 

In connection with periodic meetings of the Hague 
Conference, the Union desires to have provision made 
for a permanent consultative council, to be charged 
with the codification and development of international 
law. 

At conferences held some years ago it discussed the 
matter of protection to be given to foreign residents and 
non-combatants during hostilities. It has always stood 
for the inviolability of private property at sea in time 
of war. It now urges strongly the consideration of the 
limitation of armaments by the next Hague Conference. 



Preventive measures and methods of conciliation have 
at times been brought forward in its proceedings. A 
resolution passed in 1889 made it the duty of one of its 
committees " to unite all its efforts for dissipating the mis- 
understandings which might arise (in the interval before 
its next meeting) by making, if need be, an appeal to 
public opinion." At the last meeting of the Union, 
which was held in the Westminster Chamber, London, 
last July, at the suggestion of Hon. William J. Bryan, 
who made a notable speech on the subject, it passed a 
resolution providing that in case of controversies not 
usually included in treaties of arbitration, meaning 
matters affecting vital interests or national honor, de- 
mand shall be made by one or both opponents for an inves- 
tigation of the contested issues by an international com- 
mission of inquiry, or for mediation by one or more friendly 
powers, before having recourse to measures of hostility. 

The following is the full text of four resolutions, some- 
times called " the four demands," which were passed at 
the conference of the Union held in London from July 
22 to 25, 1906: 

"1. That it would be advantageous to give the Hague 
Conference a more permanent influence in the work of 
pacification, and that the powers should agree in estab- 
lishing periodical meetings of these Conferences. 

"That the powers, when appointing their representa- 
tives to the second Hague Conference, could usefully 
include in their instructions the duty of endeavoring to 
find the means of constituting a permanent consultative 
council, entrusted with preparing the codification and 
development of international law. 

"2. If a difference should arise between the contract- 
ing parties which, by the terms of the Convention, should 
not be submitted to arbitration, the parties shall not have 
recourse to measures of hostility of whatever nature 
before having jointly or separately demanded, according 
to the circumstances of the case, either the constitution 
of an international commission of inquiry or the media- 
tion of one or more friendly powers. 

" This requisition shall be made in case of need, con- 
formably to Article VIII. of the Hague Convention for 
the peaceful settlement of international conflicts. 

"3. The Interparliamentary Conference, considering 
that the increase of naval and military expenditure, 
which weighs so heavily upon the world, is universally 
recognized as intolerable, expresses emphatically the wish 
that the question of the limitation of armaments should 
form part of the program of the next Hague Conference. 

" The Conference decides that each group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union shall without delay bring this reso- 
lution before the government of its own country, and that 
it shall bring the utmost possible pressure to bear upon 
its own Parliament, so that the question of the limita- 
tion of armaments shall be made the subject of the 
national study necessary to secure the success of the in- 
ternational discussion. 

"4. Considering that the duty of promoting inter- 
national brotherhood, and of combating, directly or 
indirectly, the causes which lead to war, should be 
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undertaken by the executive governments with the whole 
authority and resources of the nations, this Conference 
recommends that to enable this duty to be effectively 
discharged there should be voted every year an appro- 
priation bearing a definite proportion to the moneys 
voted for the army and the navy, which should be used as 
a budget for the promotion of internationalism and of 
peace." 

The Interparliamentary Union, some of whose mem- 
bers have been named as delegates to the Hague Con- 
ference, is perhaps the best guaranty that the Conference 
will not be allowed to confine itself, as has been publicly 
suspected that it might be, to devising methods for regu- 
lating war, and otherwise spend its time on matters of 
minor importance, leaving weightier matters, like the 
limitation of armaments, a general treaty of arbitration, 
and a periodic congress of the nations, to the future. 
Delays in calling the Conference and rumors of difficulty 
in securing an agreement upon a program have helped 
to convey the impression that several important measures 
which the public mind, particularly in this country and 
in Great Britain, demands shall be considered, will be 
kept out of the deliberations altogether. The Inter- 
parliamentary Union, which is the best general repre- 
sentative of the intelligent international public opinion 
of the time, will certainly be influential enough with the 
governments to prevent the second Hague Conference 
from proving a failure, and, on the other hand, to make it 
an even greater and more memorable success in promot- 
ing the order and peace of the world than was the Hague 
gathering of 1899. 

Escape from Competitive Arming. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, was the prin- 
cipal guest and speaker at a luncheon given by the 
Canadian Club at Ottawa on February 23. There were 
present to greet him the Minister of Militia for Canada, 
Sir Frederick Borden, and most of the members of the 
Canadian government, as well as many senators and 
members of the Dominion parliament. The subject of 
his address was " The Way of Escape from the Com- 
petitive Arming of Nations." A dispatch which gives 
an account of the occasion says that his speech aroused 
.great enthusiasm. 

" There is in the history of Canada and the United 
States," said President Eliot, " a most extraordinary act 
which I believe prophesies a way out of this monstrous 
evil. It is the convention made between the govern- 
ments of Great Britain and of the United States to limit 
the armaments on the Great Lakes for both nations." 

He then went on to describe the agreement made be- 
tween the governments of the two countries in 1817, in 
the Rush-Bagot " Treaty," so called, by which it was 
stipulated that each was to maintain on Lake Ontario 



only one armed vessel not exceeding one hundred tons 
in burden and armed with an 18-pound cannon, and that 
there should be two similar vessels for the upper lakes, 
and one for Lake Champlain. 

Readers of the Advocate of Peace have for some 
years been familiar with this historical fact, and the late 
Edward Atkinson brought it out forcibly at the time of 
the Boston Peace Congress, but it deserves more atten- 
tion by the friends of peace than it has ever received, 
and we are glad that the president of Harvard Univer- 
sity has expounded and emphasized its lesson anew to 
the distinguished public men whom he had the privi- 
lege of addressing at the Canadian Capital. 

President Eliot said that the arrangement was made 
on behalf of the United States by an Under Secretary 
of State. It did not attain even the dignity of an ar- 
rangement made by a Secretary of State. It was the 
simplest possible agreement for an heroic and monumental 
purpose. At the time it was made Great Britain had three 
hundred guns afloat on the lakes, and was building two 
74-gun warships. The two nations had just come out of 
a war in which fighting on the Great Lakes bore a promi- 
nent part. Under these extraordinary conditions this 
simple arrangement, covering but two pages of the red 
treaty book of the United States government, was made, 
which secured a perfect peace that had endured ninety 
years already, and during this time the extraordinarily 
low limit of armament on the border lakes has not been 
transgressed. 

" What is the soul of this regulation ? " asked Presi- 
dent Eliot. "It is simply a self-denying ordinance 
which secures equal force to the two governments on 
the lakes and prevents surprise of one power by the 
other. And that is just what would have to be done on 
an international scale. 

" Moreover, this little armament on the lakes on either 
side is nothing but a police convention. Now that is 
exactly what we want all over the world, — a police con- 
vention, a police force, furnished by all the civilized na- 
tions combined to maintain a common force." 

He would have the Hague Court regarded as the inter- 
national tribunal of the world, and have at its disposal 
such an international police force to carry out its de- 
cisions. 

" In publicity lies the great hope of the world," he 
added. " It is the guarantee of peace. It is the way 
in which we are to find not only an industrial peace, but 
a peace between the civilized nations. We are going to 
see the limitation of armaments, the international court, 
the international police force, and the compelled appeal 
to public opinion before war. 

" Some eminent authorities maintain that the way to 
preserve peace is to make yourself formidable for war. 



